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“The Noise of Solemn Assemblies” 


“I take no delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . But 
let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like 
an everlasting stream” (Amos 5:21, 24. RSV). These 
words are quoted in the introductory matter of Peter L. 
Berger’s book, The Noise of Solemn Assemblies (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1961. $1.75). The 
subtitle reads: “Christian Commitment and the Religious 
Establishment in America.” The author is assistant pro- 
fessor in social ethics at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. The book was written for the National Student 
Christian Federation. While the essay is directed to 
Christian students in America, it might also, the author 
states, “be said to speak both out of and with reference 
to a more general state of mind in this country.” “This 
state of mind might be called a sort of Christian malaise.” 
This malaise “expresses itself again and again in the em- 
barrassment of intelligent Christians as they speak about 
their churches.” Also, “it may be found with frequency 
in the formal and informal gatherings of clergy” of 
Protestantism. 

The “Nature of the Religious Establishment” is first 
explored by pointing to a paradox: “On the one hand 
religion must be highly functional in American society 
and... on the other hand it appears to be irrelevant in 
terms of the moving forces in this society.” Analysis of 
the paradox results in “a simple proposition: the social 
irrelevance of the religious establishment is its function- 
ality.” 

The religious establishment in America “is functional 
precisely to the degree in which it is passive rather than 
active, acted upon rather than acting. It is in this capacity 
that it is respected socially and supported politically.” 
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Left out of the analysis the author admits, are con- 
siderations of evidence concerning ‘a complex intellectual 
development among the best minds of American Protes- 
tantism” [the theological renaissance?]; the often naive 
pronouncements of religious bodies; the courageous at- 
tempts of Protestant ministers and lay persons to witness 
to social implications of their faith; and “what the 
churches have meant to many individuals in their search 
for religious truth.” 

“The Task of Disestablishment” is then considered in 
specific terms of personal conversion, of theological con- 
struction, of social engagement, and of the problem of new 
forms of religious organization. “These tasks are Chris- 
tian imperatives in our situation, imperatives that concern 
all of us who would seek to follow Christ.” 

Of the local church, Professor Berger observes, among 
other things, “that the most urgent tasks before us can 
be dealt with outside the institution and, at least in cer- 
tain cases, with little reference to it.” 

“Organization,” the author argues, “is not the key to 
the problem. Instead the realization [of the immense 
ecumenical tasks before us] requires a new way of think- 
ing and acting as a Christian in the American situation. 
The organizational forms that will then become necessary 
are .. . subject to the rationale and the practicalities of 
specific cases.” 

Recognizing that he might be close to “dreaming about 
Spanish castles,” Professor Berger dares to suggest that 
ecumenical encounter might even lead to the possibility 
that American Protestants could “subject to a Christian 
technique the present multiplication of church edifices, 
with the horrendous economic costs of this building boom.” 
The author’s courage leads him to suggest that eventually 
Protestants might “build churches that express the 
ecumenical presence in the community . . . instead of the 
aesthetic monstrosities that now litter the map... .” Or, 
that perhaps a way might be found for Christian groups 
to worship in the same building at different hours. 

“Involvement with organized religion is a Christian 
vocation,” Professor Berger makes clear in his “Post- 
script on Commitment.” His “prejudice” is “for the 
prophetic rather than the priestly witness.” He also 
explicitly states that “Christians may freely choose not 
to become members of local congregations, not to identify 
themselves with a denomination, not to join the weekly 
traffic jam of the religious rush hour on Sunday morning. 
... Such decisions might be the legitimate exercise of a 
Christian vocation in our time.” “Liberty and openness” 
are “implicit in the concept of vocation.” 
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For Christians within and outside the walls of the 
sanctuaries, Professor Berger recommends, now that 
we have had our share of organization men, “not only 
independence of thinking but also rebelliousness of at- 
titude.” Needed now are “Christian rebels,” “insurrec- 
tionary spirits, adventurers.” But even in rebellion “the 
Christian continues to live in the wide world of God’s 
creation.” “He does not mistake his own impatience for 
a necessity of history.” 


How Free Is the Pulpit? 


“There is mounting evidence that the average pulpit is 
not free. It appears to me that the preacher’s freedom 
is threatened both from within and from without. In these 
days of racial, political, and economic turmoil powerful 
forces have made it plain that they do not want ‘issues’ 
dealt with in the pulpit. Many preachers know, for ex- 
ample, that they will be dismissed from their churches if 
they use their pulpits to speak for integration.” Thus 
Lee C. Moorehead, minister of Indianola Methodist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, writes in his book, Freedom of 
the Pulpit (New York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1961. $2.00). 

The Air Force manual controversy, thinks Mr. Moore- 
head, generated distrust among the laity. “This distrust, 
it was felt by many, expressed an intense distaste for the 
enunciation of the gospel in terms of political, social, and 
economic realities. . . . But freedom is never a simple 
matter and the freedom of the pulpit deserves a careful 
analysis.” 

Further ; “Despite the attacks which have been launched 
against the freedom of the pulpit from without, it can 
never really be destroyed from without until the preacher, 
in his failure to exercise that freedom, allows it to die 
within himself. The effectiveness of free preachers is 
being seriously crippled by acquiescence.” 

What kinds of acquiescence? Ministers, he believes, 
have been unduly influenced by an affluent society, by con- 
forming to a popular image desired by the people, by de- 
fective vision of the current, shallow “revival of interest 
in religion.” 

Yet “true freedom is never anarchy, and the preacher 
needs to recognize that there are certain limits which may 
legitimately govern his pronouncements. Many of these 
are simply the conditions of the environment in which he 
works. The preacher, therefore, has no right to violate 
recklessly the limits validly imposed by a situation which 
also grants him privileges. . . . Likewise the preacher needs 
to recognize the imitations within himself.” Generally, the 
minister will encounter ecclesiastical and doctrinal limits, 
canons of good taste and judgment, and those which are 
the product of his own personal experience. 

The freedom of the pulpit is “frequently abused” be- 
cause the minister “has so little to say.” Freedom to 
preach is dependent on “freedom to study.” “Intellectual 
toil is required for the achievement of clarity in the 
preacher’s presentation of his message.” People will listen, 
Mr. Moorehead writes, when the preacher gives evidence 
of “intellectual toil, research, and thoughtfulness.” 

Courage is a catalyst, this author contends. Love is 
eloquent. Lowly service promotes freedom. And “wher- 
ever there is a great church distinguished for the freedom 
of its pulpit, there is a holy compact between preacher 
and people.” Much depends on the concepts of the people 
in the pews. The officers of First Methodist Church of 
Evanston once said, after hearing attacks from powerful 


interests in Chicago on their minister, Ernest F. Tittle: 
“We stand for a free pulpit and a free church.” 

This analysis contains the generalization that the Protes- 
tant ministry is “the freest of all professions.” And at- 
tainment of a high degree of freedom comes only by “the 
absolute necessity of beseeching God for the outpouring 
of his grace.” The minister entering in his pulpit is “too 
slender, too tender, too fragile. . . . Hence he implores 
Almighty God for grace.” 


Four Groups of Church Members 
A study of over 4,000 members of 12 Congregational 


Christian churches in seven cities, in terms of “four indices 
of religious orientation,” has been made by Yoshio Fuku- 
yama, secretary for research, Board of Home Missions, 
Congregational Christian Churches, in a dissertation, The 
Major Dimensions of Church Membership (University of 
Chicago, 1960, unpublished). A summary is published in 
Review of Religious Research, Box 228, Cathedral Station, 
New York 25, N. Y. Spring, 1961. This review is pre- 
pared from the published summary. 

Each church member studied was classified by responses 
to a questionnaire, indicating orientation to the following 
dimensions: 1. Cognitive, having to do “with what people 
know about religion”; 2. Cultic, or ritualistic, encom- 
passing the individual’s religious practices (“the active 
church member’’) ; Creedal, bearing on “what a person 
believes as distinct from what he knows about or how he 
practices religion” ; 4. Devotional, or “the devout.” “Each 
church member was classified as being ‘low,’ ‘moderate,’ 
or ‘high,’ on each dimension. . . . Those scoring high were 
classified as being oriented to that particular dimension 
of religion.” 

Among the findings : 


“Women are indeed more ‘religious’ on the average than 
men but only on the cultic, credal, and devotional dimen- 
sions. Men score higher than women on the cognitive 
dimension.” 

“Younger people appear to be as informed religiously 
as older persons. .. . There is a relatively steady increase 
in religious orientation with increasing age.” “This result 
may, on the one hand, be interpreted to mean that people 
become more religious creedally and devotionally as they 
move through the life cycle. On the other hand, it may 
also be interpreted to mean that the younger generation 
is simply less religious than the older generation and 
always will be. These data, collected as they were at 
only one point in time, do not permit a judgment as to 
which interpretation is correct. It is evident, however, 
that the first interpretation has very different implications 
for the viability of religion in our society than the second.” 

“The more highly educated and the more well-to-do 
parishioners score higher than the less educated and poorer 
parishioners on both the cognitive and cultic dimensions. 
In effect, they are more knowledgeable about their religion 
and they engage more frequently in ritual practice. Con- 
trariwise, the less educated and poorer parishioners score 
higher on the creedal and devotional dimensions. This 
suggests that different social classes differ not so much in 
the degree to which they are religiously oriented but in 
the manner in which they give expression to their religious 
propensities. 

“These findings, then, indicate that the location of the 
parishioners in the general society has implications for 
how his religion is expressed. . . . Do different religious 
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orientations make for different ways of viewing the 
world ?” 

Answers on religious orientation were compared with 
answers to three questions—teaching of religion in public 
schools, the right of the ministers to preach on controver- 
sial subjects, and whether the congregation should accept 
into membership persons of all races. The results are 
here summarized : 

“The cognitively oriented show the greatest resistance to 
having religion taught in the public schools.” The other 
three groups show less resistance, “with the devotionally 
oriented being the most supportive of having religion 
taught in the schools.” “There is a similar pattern of re- 
sponse to the other two questions. The cognitively oriented 
are most likely to grant their ministers the right to preach 
on controversial subjects and to favor a racially inclusive 
membership. There is declining support for these points 
of view as one moves from the cultically to the creedally, 
and then on to the devotionally oriented parishioners. . . . 

“Individuals give expression to their religion in dif- 
ferent ways. Making the alternatives explicit is essential 
for gaining an understanding of the place of religion in 
contemporary culture.” 


“Eight Urban Lutheran Parishes” 


Eight studies of urban Lutheran parishes revealing 
“some of the conditions which lead to effective commu- 
nity adjustment and action by the urban church, as well 
as the factors which block adjustment and action,” are 
presented by Walter Kloetzli in the book, The City Church 
—Death or Renewal (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1961. $3.75). Lauris B. Whitman, director of the Na- 
tional Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, con- 
tributes a Foreword explaining that the text is one portion 
of “The Effective City Church Study” which originated 
in the Council’s Department of the Urban Church, and 
which is carried on under the general leadership of the 
Research Bureau. 

The eight parishes intensively studied were never con- 
sidered to be a “representative or a reliable sample” of 
urban congregations in the constituency of the National 
Lutheran Council. They were chosen because they are 
“examples of churches that have adapted or failed to 
adapt themselves in a variety of urban centers and situa- 
tions.” 

Among many other conclusions as these : “Awareness of 
the facts of community change is, of course, essential 
to relevancy: Resourcefulness is an elusive quality.” One 
may easily “oversimplify the complexities and dynamics 
of urban church life.” Few of the parishes studied have 
adopted a thorough long-range plan or program. Re-edu- 
cation of members with respect to changing roles in par- 
ticular situations requires “courage on the part of pastors 
and lay leaders.” 

“Not only must the role of the church be redefined today 
but also the role of the pastor,” writes Walter Kloetzli. 
He also raises numerous questions in the course of his 
conclusions. For example: “Are the sermons and educa- 
tional programs in our city churches realistically relating 
the Christian faith to life situations or are they content 
merely to disperse platitudes on personal piety?” Noting 
the “varying degrees of Christian social responsibility 
evidenced in the eight churches,” the author asks: “To 
what extent do seminaries help prepare future pastors to 
have this kind of responsibility?” Also: “Do members of 
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city churches tend to think of their pastors as serving 
the church of their childhood ?” 

In the Afterword, Charles Y. Glock, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of California, states that the publication 
is evidence “of an increasing interest on the church’s part 
in the possible application of the social sciences to church 
planning, evaluation, and strategy,” and of interest of 
social scientists in “studying religion’s place in society.” 
He writes, for example, that “creative innovation of a 
high order” is needed “to meet the problems posed in a 
constantly changing culture, particularly in urban places.” 
He quotes two studies indicating that “high involvement 
in one aspect of the church’s activities tends to generate 
high involvement in all of its activities.” 


“The Religious Factor” 


The “central finding” of a study of a sample of persons 
in the Detroit area is put thus by Gerhard Lenski in his 
book, The Religious Factor: “From our evidence it is 
clear that religion in various ways is constantly influencing 
the daily lives of the masses of men and women in the 
modern American metropolis. More than that: through 
its impact on individuals, religion makes an impact on all 
the other institutional systems of the community in which 
these individuals participate. Hence the influence of re- 
ligion operates at the social level as well as at the personal 
level.” (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 
1961. $5.95.) 

“Religious organizations,” he writes in the “Conclu- 
sions,” remain “vigorous and influential in contemporary 
American society.” Only among Jewish congregations does 
he find “any evidence of serious organizational weak- 

In analyzing the various relationships of the individuals 
interviewed, the author constantly sought to determine 
whether religion is a causal factor .. . , or whether it is 
merely a factor correlated with them but having no influ- 
ence on them.” 

“The four major socio-religious groups split into two 
divisions: white Protestants and Jews on the one hand; 
Negro Protestants and Catholics on the other.” For ex- 
ample, white Protestants and Jews are “likelier to believe 
that ability is more important than family connections ; 
to be self-employed ; to believe in intellectual autonomy ; 
to have small families.” However, on political party pref- 
erence Jews resemble Roman Catholics. 

Also, the findings “suggest that the similarities between 
the Negro Protestant and Catholic groups are largely in- 
duced by the highly unfavorable social and economic 
situation in which the great majority of Negro Protestants 
find themselves.” 

It is also concluded that “differences among the socio- 
religious groups are not declining and are not likely to 
decline in the foreseeable future.” 

A study of “socio-religious sub-communities” of the 
main religious groups “leads us to the conclusion that 
religious sub-communities tend to foster and encourage 
a@ provincial view of the world.” 

Dr. Lenski draws heavily on the work of Max Weber 
and tests a number of Weber’s generalizations. For ex- 
ample, he suggests that Weber’s concept of the “Protestant 
ethic” is one that is “temporally limited.” Weber’s con- 
cept was “a constellation of characteristics which occurred 
in conjunction with one another at a particular period 
in history.” In the course of history some of the elements 
have changed, and “new elements have entered the 
picture.” 
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Protestant Middle-Class Families 


An interpretation of ‘a complex of questionnaires, in- 
terviews, consultation, and secondary studies” focused 
on the Protestant middle-class family is written by Ray 
W. Fairchild and John Charles Wynn in the book, Families 
in the Church; A Protestant Survey (New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1961. $5.75). Group interviews were held 
in 66 local churches, these being relatively large institu- 
tions. One thousand lay persons and a group of ministers 
filled out questionnaires. The data are revealing of the 
changes and problems of family life and of the attitudes 
of church members toward the church. 

“Profound social innovations have had a far-reaching 
effect upon the ideology and stiucture of family life in 
America from mid-nineteenth century to the present time,” 
the authors state. “These are (a) the industrialization 
of the Western world, (b) the concentration of popula- 
tion in the great urban-metropolitan centers, (c) the rise 
of the centralized political state, and (d) the spread of 
mass education. . . . The causes of family change are 
complex.” 

The findings include: Fathers are tending to reject 
the traditional patriarchal, authoritarian father role. The 
“variegated picture of woman’s position” leaves women 
with confused definitions of their roles, while gains in 
the rights of women are now generally approved. “The 
content of family tradition is often broken.” 

“Most dramatically during the last century general edu- 
cation has been transferred from home to school... ,” 
yet middle-class parents are investing money in educa- 
tional materials for home use and in educational travel. 
Amid the “current confusion in the meaning of sex, 
marriage, and the family,” the authors note that, as com- 
pared with earlier eras, there are more pre-marital sex 
relations, and less condemnatory public attitudes toward 
such practices. There is also evidence of “an increase in 
family tension and disruption.” “Some families are 
chronically troubled... . ” However, “very few studies 
indicate the relationship of membership in specific religious 
groups to marital adjustment.” 


The lay people in 63 church interviews “seldom dis- 
played any sure grasp of the distinctive elements in Protes- 
tant Christianity.” The authors found no “enlightened 
response to the Christian faith” or “articulateness about 
the Reformed heritage in theology.” “Nearly half the 
parents . . . avoided any theological reference when they 
spoke about their faith and church life.” “Fellowship” 
appears to be lifted up as “the chief value,” but this is 
generally something like “sociability” rather than “koinonia 
of the New Testament.” ‘General religiousness blends 
into a popular current amalgam of Christianity and 
Americanism.” 

Thus theologians who write books have one conception 
of the church, while the people in the pews “quite another.” 

In a brief “postscript” the authors include this state- 
ment: “To put it plainly, the home itself is a mission 
field; and the church must reach out evangelistically, in- 
structing the family in its internal task of Christian 
nurture.” 


“The Church Introspective” 


“If our grandfathers’ was the age of the Church 
hortatory, and our fathers’ the age of the Church social- 
minded, ours is perhaps the time of the Church introspec- 
tive,” writes an anonymous author of an article, “Who 


Buys the Books?” in The Times Literary Supplement, 
London, May 5, 1961. 

“There is a great energy of inquiry, into the doctrines 
and practices of the past, into the processes of the mind, 
into the practical implications of Christian belief, into the 
nature of the Church itself, into new ways of expression 
and interpretation ; and great questioning of things which 
have been taken for granted for centuries. But so far, 
it seems to remain inside the churches... . ” 


On Renewal in the Churches 

“I feel a great deal more kinship with those persons 
who refuse to join the church than with those who do,” 
wrote an unnamed “young minister” to Rev. John W., 
Meister, minister of the First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who quotes the line in an article, “Require- 
ments for Renewal,” part of a symposium on “Renewal 
in the Churches,” in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
March, 1961, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. The 
editors, taking note of “experiments in adapting the form 
of the church’s life to minister to unmet needs,” decided 
to arrange a series of articles to consider “whether or 
not such attempts to clothe the gospel with new forms 
and redeem the old forms could happen or was happening 
in a... ‘normal’ parish situation.” Ministers in various 
regions working in differing parish situations were asked 
to contribute. 

Mr. Meister, in the article noted above, states that 
the minister who conveyed despair to him was serving 
in one of the more prominent Protestant churches in 
America, “successful” by the usual standards of institu- 
tions. Yet the letter of despair, Mr. Meister thought, 
“symbolizes one requirement for renewal in the church,” 
mainly the recognition of the need for renewal. There is 
widespread recognition of “institutionalism” in the local 
church, he writes. 

“A second requirement is that we counteract the blight 
of institutionalism by consciously developing within the 
church a self-image which authentically reflects the domi- 
nant works characteristic of the Apostolic Church.” 

“A third requirement for renewal in the church is that 
we receive a new work of the Spirit. Obviously, this 
is a reality which we can neither create, nor generate, 
nor manipulate. . . . It is axiomatic that there can be no 
renewal in the church without a renewing work of the 
spirit of God in the church.” 

A small “personal” group has studied seriously “some 
of the classics in Christian devotional literature,” and the 
members have grown in perception of Christian disciple- 
ship. Through that group “genuine renewal began in the 
local church.” 

“Out of the renewal of learning and worship has come 
a renewal of mission,” writes Thayer A. Greene, minister 
of the First Congregational Church, Amherst, Mass. 
“There is no magic formula for revitalizing the church 
or a church,” comments Beverly Cosby, minister of the 
Church of the Covenant, Congregational Christian, Lynch- 
burg, Va., who emphasizes the “recovery of the personal,” 
and states that renewal is a “growing, continuous process.” 
William H. Hollister, minister of Christ Church, Presby- 
terian, Burlington, Vt., states that “renewal is not optimal 
or occasional but is the inevitable and continuous conse- 
quence of the church’s wrestling with its present mission 
and of God’s using His Church in His way,” noting that 
renewal in suburbia appears difficult, and that a “church 
not in tension is either satisfied to be identified with its 
culture or is totally removed from it.” 
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“Medical Basis of Christian Healing” 


A discussion of the question, “What Is Illness?” is writ- 
ten by Harold J. Conlon, M.D., with the subtitle quoted 
above, and published by Forward Movement Publications, 
412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio (1959. 25 cents). 
Dr. Conlon is a layman of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and head of the Department of Pathology, Luther Hos- 
pital, Eau Claire, Wisc. 

Noting that “disease, biologically speaking, is simply the 
body’s way of responding to an injury” (inflammation, 
degeneration, tumor), Dr. Conlon states that “reaction to 
injury is a basic property of life,” and that “the body 
has complex mechanisms which enable it to respond to 
and perhaps overcome the challenge of aa injurious agent.” 

Thus “disease meets resistance,” and “each individual’s 
resistance to a given disease may vary from time to time.” 
“The important fact is that the causes of changes in 
resistance are found not only in the body but also in the 
emotional and spiritual life of a person.” 

“But our mental and spiritual life, as we all know only 
too well, is a life of stress and strain.” The inevitable 
stress “can lower resistance to disease and perhaps even 
initiate it. . . . Since it can seldom be avoided, can its 
effects be modified ?” 

Dr. Conlon’s concluding paragraphs are now quoted: 

“Our faith, our prayers, and our sacramental life can 
help us meet stress with courage, and not be its helpless 
victims. Certainly faith can help us to place our lives 
in a proper perspective and re-evaluate our frustrations 
and our fears in the light of God’s love. 

“Furthermore, resistance to disease can actually be in- 
creased by faith. Those who have observed the effect of 
prayer and the sacraments cannot doubt the change in 
the soul’s health of the afflicted person. Since the soul 
and body are so closely tied, how can the resistance of the 
body help but be strengthened by the fortitude of the 
soul? Certainly many cases are described in which it is 
difficult to find any other cause for the patient’s well-being 
which continues in spite of the ravages of severe disease. 

“Here, then, is the medical justification for ‘spiritual 
healing’ in which there is now a widespread interest. This 
does not mean that sudden and miraculous healings are 
going to come to everyone who is ill. Certainly anyone 
who accepts the mystery of the Incarnation and Resurrec- 
tion cannot but believe that with God all things are possible. 
Yet for most of us and for those we love, the ‘miracle’ 
will be the wonderful process of healing that can come 
when faith strengthens the resistance of the body against 
the stresses that come against it. 

“What then is the final meaning for us of an illness? 
Happily most illnesses terminate in complete restitution ; 
the appendix is removed uneventfully, the gallbladder at- 
tack subsides. Restored to health, most of us return to 
our intense preoccupation with mundane things and quick- 
ly forget the quiet but firm intimation of mortality that 
visited us. 

“But let us be realistic. For many the coronary heart 
attack will leave a disabling scar and the individual must 
perhaps reassess his own life and learn to conserve him- 
self so that he may be fruitful and creative for many 
years. He must rid himself of ineffective and unprofitable 
stress, find new values and cherish old ones more dearly. 
A warmer participation in the life of the church can lend 
him wisdom and strength to find what Paul Tillich has 
called ‘The Courage to Be.’ Others may find the mutilat- 
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ing scars and debility of radical cancer surgery a hard 
adjustment, physically and mentally, yet many individuals 
so afflicted have functioned effectively as clergymen, 
physicians, teachers and in more personal ways, in spite of 
a reduced state of physical activity. 

“By self-discipline and judicious utilization of their 
strength, they have found life in their new situation more 
meaningful than before. Others with severe crippling 
arthritis experience pain continuously, quietly and without 
complaint. For some of these people, just the effort of 
getting about is to die daily. So crippled are they that 
they cannot even kneel to pray and yet their knowledge of 
the suffering Christ, their awareness of the tragedy of 
the human condition may be so profound as to cause us to 
envy their insight. For the Christian Church was formed 
in suffering and continues in it to this day. To meet 
illness in this way: this, too, is Christian healing. 

“And then for some, as it must at last for all men, 
death comes. The impact of the injurious agent may be 
so massive that against all resistance and strength, the 
physical body succumbs. Then we must know that in 
Christ, death no longer has dominion over us; that in 
spite of our uncertainty, our fears and our doubts, ‘neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, . . . nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all 
creation will be able to separate us from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’” (Romans 8:38, 39. RSV.) 


A Former Agnostic Testifies 


From Woodcrest, Rifton, N. Y., one of the centers of 
the Society of Brothers, a religious order founded by 
Protestants, comes a manuscript containing words “written 
by a man who was an agnostic a few years ago.” The 
text follows: 

“We have community because love is indivisible. You 
cannot love God without loving your neighbor, your wife, 
your child. It is through this deeply reverberating love 
that we are ‘repaid a hundredfold’—as we were promised 
—for giving ourselves to the way. They who follow the 
way, pursuing their pilgrimage together, love one another 
because they love the way. And from this comes com- 
munity. It is a free gift, though. It is not man made. 
It is the God-given comfort of the travelers. There is 
community because there is a pilgrimage. Without the 
pilgrimage there would be no community. The pilgrims 
cannot rest in their community. They cannot be satis- 
fied with it. They have it only because they are pilgrims. 
They are pilgrims because they strive and struggle for- 
ward on the way, criticizing their community, shedding 
their merely human concerns, community included. 

“*A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid,’ said Jesus. 
No, and we cannot turn our eyes away from it. There 
it is—the Kingdom of Heaven, the New Jerusalem, shining 
in glory on its far hill! But the way there is long and 
dusty. It is a hard climb, through the grimy towns and 
gullied foothills. And we must hurry, for it is getting 
late. We must be thankful for what fellowship we have 
along the way. But we cannot settle for fellowship as a 
substitute for the Kingdom of Heaven. Just because we 
have found our fellow pilgrims, our co-religionists, we 
cannot stop half way, raise our flag, and say, ‘Here is 
the synagogue, here is Rome, Canterbury, . . . , Wood- 
crest—weary traveller, rest and go no farther!’ No, we 
must remember that we are together only because we are 
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pilgrims, that there is far, very far to go. Our lives 
will have been for nothing unless we keep moving, keep 
climbing. ‘If today you make it new, day by day make it 
new, yet again make it new!’—that is what the king of 
China had written on the side of his bath tub. All of life 
is this journey. There are Sodom and Gomorrah on the 
plain below. There is Jerusalem above. ... ‘If you are not 
with me, you are against me.’ There is no half-way house. 

“As brothers of men we are sons of God. But does 
this license us to be puffed up, to feel superior, to criti- 
cize? On the contrary; no more utterly humbling ex- 
perience can be imagined. We are drowned, overwhelmed. 
We are made servants of all. We realize, at last, that we 
are powerless, that we are the filth of the world, the off- 
scourings of all things. Where the spirit has moved, 
there—as we used to sing in school—‘Let all mortal flesh 
keep silence.’ 

“Love of God enjoins us to love men, and gives the fol- 
lowship of the pilgrimage. But also, I think, love of men 
is the school in which we learn love of God. It is a 
schooling that begins at our mother’s breast. Fellowship 
must not be a hindrance along the way. But it can be a 
a help. It can lighten our footsteps. Love of people 
first brings us out of ourselves. And then, at some point, 
as Dorothy Day says, love overflows. We generalize. We 
learn that love is the abiding absolute in our lives. Through 
mortal love—imperfect, opaque as it is—we work out our 
salvation. St. Paul, speaking of love, a dark glass, a dull 
mirror. What were mirrors made of in those days? 
They were like Chinese ones, I suppose—polished bronze. 
That is Paul’s meaning. We cannot see God face to 
face yet, but only as he is reflected in the dull, glowing 
bronze of our mortal world—our weak minds, clumsy 
works, our erring, hoping families, friendships, commu- 
nities. There is our borrowed glory—there, in the filth 
and offscourings. Dull and dark, in our atmosphere, our 
clay, but as straight as light-beams, and it is all we know 
and all we cherish. 

“The pilgrimage I mean is no Sunday outing to a 
bright city. For how clearly do we see the city? Do 
we know how to get there? Conscience is our compass 
but we have no map, no foreknowledge. Every turning 
is a surprise, a choice. There are awful obstacles. There 
are inviting side roads. There are doubt and dissension. 
Can we get there? No, indeed we can’t! We have not the 
strength—in our legs, our will, our knowledge, our love 
—to be pilgrims. We are not pilgrims. I, you, your 
father—name whom you will—none is a pilgrim. There 
are no pilgrims! And yet there is a pilgrimage! It is a 
mystery, if you like. 

“We are not pilgrims, and yet there is a pilgrimage. 
The Spirit makes a pilgrimage in us. He freely chooses 
to do this. And He will do this, if we let Him. We are 
filth, we are offscourings, but we can try not to insult 
or hinder iiim. If He moves in us, there is a pilgrimage 
—in spite of us. Of ourselves, there is no strength to 
reach that bright city, that Kingdom of Heaven. But 
if we can make room for it, the Kingdom of Heaven will 
be in us! It will visit us, it will fill us, from perfect 
love it will make its own pilgrimage to us and through 
us. But only if our mortal flesh keep silence! God is 
asking to choose all people, to fill us with His love, through 
us to pursue a pilgrimage of choosing good, from us to 
reflect the brightness of His love. Any good we choose, 
any love we show, is as agents of God. 


“Certain religions believe that the spirit ought to have 


as little as possible to do with the body or with any part 
of the material world. Far from thinking that the soul 
has destiny to work out in nature, they think that nature 
is sheer chaos and that the soul’s object is to free itself 
from this chaos as fully as possible and retire into pure 
spirituality. Christianity is different. It believes that 
spirit is here not to escape the flesh but to inspire, trans- 
figure and govern it. Jesus in his character as a man, 
was a Jew. Like the Jewish prophets, he believed that 
we are not to flee the world of men but to love each other, 
to be governed by love. He believed we should be thank- 
ful for the existence that has been given us. Like the 
prophets, Jesus believed we are here to work and pray 
for the Kingdom of Heaven that will come into this world 
and change it. 


“Christianity is a religion for this world. It is a religion 
of active love. It does not hate what God has made; it 
loves.” 


CBR 


Various techniques that have been developed for chemi- 
cal, biological, and radiological warfare are described by 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, New 
York, in a book, In Place of Folly (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. $3.95). These indicate that the dangers 
of modern warfare are not solely in the realm of nuclear 
weapons which have received much public attention. 

Chemicals were used in warfare before explosives, Mr. 
Cousins states. Chemicals that could be used in modern 
warfare are considerably more effective than the gases 
that were used in World War I. They are of two types: 
those that affect primarily the human system, and those 
called ‘“‘psycho-chemicals” that change personality. “Chem- 
ical warfare research,” Mr. Cousins writes, is conducted 
with motives precisely the opposite of medical research. 

The use of micro-organisms, or germ warfare, was not 
much explored until the end of World War II. Five cate- 
gories of germs are being developed for warfare. 

Radiological warfare is being thought of in terms of 
the use of isotopes that could be used in a variety of ways. 
These radio-active materials can also be used in quite 
specific ways, because their precise effects on man are 
known, 


Questions of policy are urgent, Mr. Cousins says. There 
are, of course, those who hold that all of this is too in- 
expressibly horrible that no nation will dare use the new 
techniques because of the retaliations. American military 
officials have requested of Congressional committees that 
American policy should permit the use of CBR tech- 
niques in any future war. It may well be, Mr. Cousins 
contends, that the use of both the nuclear and the CBR 
weapons are becoming the most important moral issue 
to be faced by any generation of American people. 


Many statesmen, philosophers, and theologians “are 
exempting themselves from the moral responsibility for 
leadership,” writes Mr. Cousins. This moral leadership, 
he thinks, should be exerted toward the development of 
law among the nations. “The real problem is . . . law.” 

The United Nations should be converted “from an arena 
of unlimited options to an organization of binding obliga- 
tions.” Mr. Cousins writes with approval of the compre- 
hensive plans for strengthening the United Nations 
advanced by Grenville Clark and Louis Sohn in their book, 
World Peace Through World Law (Harvard University 
Press; rev. ed., 1960). This should result in a federal 
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world government, in which acceptance by the participating 
nations of all provisions relating to disarmament would he 
essential. 


“The Greatness of Schweitzer” 


“The greatness of Schweitzer—indeed the essence of 
Schweitzer—is the man as symbol,” writes Norman Cous- 
ins, in the book, Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1960). Mr. Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, New York, undertook a mission with 
several purposes to see the grand doctor. One part of the 
mission was to ask Schweitzer to issue the statement, 
“Peace or Atomic War?” published in 1957, quoted at 
length in this Service, October 5, 1957, and printed in 
full in this book. 

The book presently noted is an appreciation of salients 
in the life of the man distinguished for being a physician, 
missionary, philosopher, and musician. Dr. Schweitzer is 
a patriarch and a man of compassion. He often appears 
gruff in his relationships with both white and Negro per- 
sons on the hospital grounds; he also suffers with his 
patients and will perform the most humble tasks for a busy 
physician on his staff. 

Mr. Cousins generalizes: “It is unimportant whether we 
call Schweitzer a great religious figure or a great moral 
figure or a great philosopher. It suffices that his words 
and works are known and that he is loved and has influ- 
ence because he enables men to discover mercy in them- 
selves. .. . He has reached countless millions who have 
never seen him but who have been able to identify them- 
selves with him because of the invisible and splendid fact 
of his own identification with them. . . . In his life and 
work will be found energy for moral imagination. . . . 

“For Albert Schweitzer has done more to dramatize the 
reach of the moral man than anyone in contemporary 
Western civilization. No one in our times has taught us 
more about the potentiality of a human being. No one 
in our times has done more to liberate men. . . . No one 
in our times has provided more inspiration.” 


“A New Study of American Patriotism” 


Following are excerpts from a statement, title above, 
describing the program of the Michigan Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, by Floyd L. Haight, Chairman of 
the Commission, in Michigan in Books, published by the 
Michigan State Library, Lansing: 

“The Michigan Civil War Centennial Commission does 
not wish this centennial to be a celebration, for we deplore 
the lives that were lost and the damage done during the 
period of the war. We do feel, however, that it is only 
just and proper that we should commemorate and preserve 
the ideals, heroism and sacrifice of our Michigan fore- 
bears which enable us, now, to look to the future with 
democratic and national ideals more profoundly affirmed 
than ever before... . 

“Michigan must not forget that one man out of every 
eight citizens, men, women, and children, went to the serv- 
ice to preserve our cherished ideals, and that one out 
of every six was killed in action or died from military 
connection. 

“To commemorate these sacrifices, the Michigan Civil 
War Centennial Commission feels this is the time for a 
broad reinterpretation of the whole Civil War era. We 
hope that our centennial activities in Michigan will fulfill 
for our state the ideal set forth by the national commission : 
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‘The observances must be a new study of American 
patriotism and capability . . . a study which should give 
us a deeper understanding of the immense reserves of 
bravery, of sacrifice, and of idealism which lie in the 
American character.’ 

“In doing this we hope that our historical societies, 
patriotic, social and service organizations will not only 
engage in the proper observance of specific occasions, con- 
tests, etc., but that they will aid in the publicity for the 
work being done and contribute to the great amount of 
research on the Civil War period that needs to take place. 

“Much has been written for us on the generals, the 
battlefields, and the campaigns, but perhaps too little has 
been given us on the contribution that labor, manufac- 
turing, lumbering, mining, farming, transportation, com- 
munication, and education made and the obstacles that they 
overcame. Perhaps too little has been said about the 
noble mothers, wives and sweethearts who kept the home 
fires burning and the loyal men who kept up the morale 
by sacrificing time and energy on the home front for the 
principles for which their sons and brothers were fighting.” 


Notes on the Interchurch World Movement 
Or, United Long-Range Planning in 1918-20 


On November 19, 1918, Rev. James I. Vance, then 
chairman of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. (sometimes called the “South- 
ern Presbyterian Church”), wrote a letter reading in large 
part as follows: 

“At the November meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, after a season of most earnest prayer, 
the following resolution was adopted, and I was instructed 
to forward it at once to your Board and request a reply: 

“Meeting as the world war ends with victory to the 
forces fighting for freedom, and feeling that if peace is 
to be permanent and the war is to be followed by an era 
of goodwill that shall hasten the realization of human 
brotherhood, it must be through the world-wide dissemina- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus, we recommend that this 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, through our 
chairman, Rev. James I. Vance, invite the Foreign Missions 
Boards of North America, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
Y.W.C.A., to plan for a simultaneous missionary drive 
to be conducted by all the Protestant evangelical churches 
of North America, to raise a sufficient fund for the equip- 
ment and support of all their foreign mission work, and 
to recruit a sufficient force of evangelists, teachers, doc- 
tors, and nurses to go to the front; and that the non- 
Christian world may be immediately evangelized, and 
Christian education, medical and sanitary work, and so- 
cial service may be adequately done in non-Christian lands. 
In order that this may be initiated at once, we ask for the 
appointment of delegates to meet in New York, Decem- 
ber 17th, to confer and report to the annual conference 
of Foreign Mission Boards in January.’ 

“The conviction leading to this action is that the world 
situation confronting the church, as the war closes, calls 
for a bigger program, and correspondingly increased re- 
sources. The experience of the war, we believe, justifies 
Protestant Christianity in launching a united drive for 
world evangelization. The fact that the Christian message 
is the only hope of creating permanent peace conditions 
should invest such a movement with a powerful appeal 
at this time.” 
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A meeting of representatives of numerous Protestant 
home and foreign mission boards was held on December 
17, 1918 in New York, which authorized steps that soon 
resulted in the formation of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, with headquarters in New York. The name of 
the Movement was decided on January 12, 1919. About 
18 months later the Interchurch World Movement was 
disbanded. In the interval, an intensive drive for funds 
was organized, and extensive home, foreign, and educa- 
tional surveys were conducted by a large staff. There were 
at one time 2,612 employees. The national financial cam- 
paigns failed to produce funds for the Movement itself, 
and the cooperating denominations, which had underwrit- 
ten loans obtained from New York banks to the extent 
of some $6,500,000, with which to operate the Movement, 
were called upon to pay the loans. 


The certificate of incorporation of the Interchurch 
World Movement included the following among the means 
to be used by the organization. 


It “intends to make a survey of the home and foreign 
fields in order to ascertain accurately what should be 
done by the churches and charitable agencies of the coun- 
try; 

“to make known the facts thus ascertained ; 

“by conferences, conventions, publications and similar 
means to arouse the churches and missionary societies 
and constituencies of the country to the necessity and pur- 
pose of united effort to meet the needs of the commnnity ; 

“to bring about a united budget and united financial 
effort among all the cooperating churches and charitable 
agencies in advancement of their united purpose ; 

“and while not itself a church or a church society, to 
forward, as far as possible, a cooperative spirit and co- 
operative action between the churches and denominations 
of the country... .” 


“Tt was recognized at the very outset that the discovery, 
the defining, and the marshaling of the facts relating to 
the church’s task at home and abroad lay at the very foun- 
dation of the entire program of the Movement,” read a 
line in the report by the General Committee of the IWM, 
issued in May, 1920. By that time surveys of church and 
community in 550 counties were completed, 100 more 
were 75 per cent complete, and 1,500 others more were 
in process. Surveys had been set up in 357 cities. Other 
studies included those on new Americans, migrant work- 
ers, Negroes, religious education; and on conditions in 
numerous foreign areas. Numerous conferences were held 
in all areas, interpreting portions of studies, and indicat- 
ing needs and the costs of meeting needs. 

Financial campaigns were conducted in 1920 simul- 
taneously by the cooperating denominations, which also 
conducted “movements” under various names, and by the 
Interchurch World Movement itself. One theory, or plan, 
was that the IWM would secure its money from the so- 
called “friendly citizens” or the persons regarded as some- 
what on the fringes of the memberships of the local 
churches. But both the first and the second campaigns 
of the Movement were regarded as “failures” by the 
officials, and the friendly citizen was found in general 
either not to exist or to be unwilling to contribute to a 
financial drive for the Movement itself. 

For a few months in 1920 there were hopes of reor- 
ganizing the Movement so as to conserve its results, but 
this proved to be an impossible task and liquidation was 
ordered in July, 1920. A business men’s committee was 


charged with oversight of the liquidation. As above noted 
the guarantors of loans, i.e., the cooperating donominations 
or their boards, were called upon to pay $6,561,261 to the 
banks. Of this sum all but some $15,000 was paid by 
October, 1923. The total expenditures of the Movement 
were over $8,500,000. (According to a statement pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune, May 12, 1960, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a layman who was a most active 
od in the Movement, contributed $1,525,000 to 
it. 


Various of the published and unpublished materials 
were distributed to the existing cooperative agencies of 
the churches and of their boards. The Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, now a unit of the National Council of 
Churches, which had become a unit of the IWM, man- 
aged to continue its activities. It is understood that the 
United Stewardship Council, now the National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Stewardship and Benevolence, grew 
out of the IWM experience. And the women’s boards 
of home missions, on hearing of the IWM’s study of mi- 
grant workers, organized the cooperative ministry to 
migrants now administered by the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council, described in this SERvice, 
November 12, 1960. 


At the time of the liquidation of the Movement there 
were various explanations of its sudden rise and equally 
sudden fall. The Movement’s study of the great steel 
strike was often cited as a factor alienating contributors of 
means. The weariness of the public, following various 
war drives, and a general financial readjustment after the 
war, were also mentioned. The miscalculation regarding 
the friendly citizen, noted above, was sometimes regarded 
as serious. In The Christian Work, New York, November 
and December, 1920, appeared articles written anony- 
mously by a member of the General Committee, concluding 
after participation and observation that an important ex- 
planation of the lack of effectiveness was that the execu- 
tives of the Movement, who had in large part come from 
the cooperating denominations, did not receive from their 
brethren who remained in the denominations the degree of 
cooperation that the officials of the IWM felt they could 
expect. 

Sources: The main source for these notes is a manu- 
script bound in two volumes, History of the Interchurch 
World Movement, in the library of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The ms. was evidently assembled 
by the committee that liquidated the Movement. Numerous 
excerpts from official minutes and reports are included. 
The ms, apparently reposed, unused, for some 40 years in 
the Union Seminary library, until called for by the writer 
of these notes. A communication from the Library of 
the University of Chicago indicates that a copy of the 
two-volume typewritten work is also in that library. The 
ms. runs to almost 1,000 pages, many of which are typed 
single-spaced. 


New Definition of Ecumenical Leadership 


A not yet literate granddaughter of a NCCCUSA em- 
ploye, while trying to repeat a story that had been read 
to her, used this sentence: “And everywhere they went 
they went everywhere.” 
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